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Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 

DEPARTMENTS 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 


Severance  Chemical  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  thirty  buildings  belonging  to 
Oberlin  College.  Unusual  facilities  are  offered  for  elementary  advanced  work  in 
Chemistry.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  are  this  year  carrying  Chemis- 
try courses  in  this  building. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1920  will  begin  on  Friday,  June  18. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 

1920,  are  now  being  received.  All  the  places  available  for  women  have  already 
been  promised  and  there  is  a waiting  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Seventy  places 
are  stilli  available  for  men.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  and  re- 
quests for  catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 

1921,  are  now  received.  Seventy-five  places  have  already  been  promised. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Director. 


TRADITIONAL  SONGS 

by 

DEEMS  TAYLOR 


La  Bele  Yolans 

Je  suis  trop  jeunette.. 

La  Sieste  

L’Abandonnee  

La  Yie  Rustique 

Rantin’,  Rovin’,  Robin 

Ae  fond  kiss 

Hame,  Hame,  Hame. . 

May  Day  Carol 

Twenty,  Eighteen 
The  Loyal  Lover 


2 keys:  High;  Medium 
2 keys 


2 keys 
2 keys 
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2 keys 
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net  .60 
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net  .60 
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PLANTATION  LOVE  SONG 2 keys  net  .50 

This  splendid  song  of  Deems  Taylor’s,  pronounced  by  many  as  one  of  the  best 
written  in  negro  dialect,  is  being  sung  extensively  by  Reinald  Werrenrath. 

If  interested  In  Part-Songs  for  Women’s  voices,  request  a complete  list  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  use  of  the  Schumann  Club  of  New  York,  by  Deems 
Taylor. 
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Two  significant  testimonials  to  the  superior  utility  of  the  smaller  college  have 
recently  come  to  general  public  attention. 

The  athletic  director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  de- 
Intensive  Work  clared  the  other  day:  "When  I first  came  here  we  had 

of  Smaller  Colleges  2000  students  Now  we  have  8 000i  but  it  is  har(ier  to  find 

a baseball  team  among  the  throng  today  than  it  was  then.” 

Henry  Smith  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  says  in  his  annual  report:  “College  salaries  have  been  diluted  enor- 

mously by  the  tendency  of  most  college  faculties  and  governing  bodies  to  bid  for 
students  by  extending  the  curriculum  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge — a pro- 
cess which  means  great  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  consequent 
leveling  down  of  salaries.” 

The  two  men  approach  the  question  from  different  viewpoints,  but  their  testi- 
mony is  to  the  same  general  effect:  that  a college  or  university  that  tries  to  cover 
too  broad  a field  of  training  spreads  itself  out  so  thin  that  it  loses  something  in 
the  quality  of  its  ministration. 

To  what  extent,  then,  asks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  are  American  universities 
affected  by  the  standard  of  size  rather  than  by  the  standard  of  quality?  “Have 
they  been  competing  for  numbers  of  students  rather  than  for  the  attainment  of 
high  standards  of  achievement?” 

Shall  American  institutions  of  learning  aim  for  quantity  production  or  for 
quality  production? 

To  an  Oberlin  man  or  woman  the  discussion  tends  to  vindicate  an  ideal.  Ober- 
lin has  never  believed  in  emphasizing  mere  numbers.  It  has  never  put  quantity 
above  quality.  It  has  been  content  to  remain  a college  rather  than  by  changing  its 
policy  to  reach  out  for  the  largest  securable  number  of  students.  Its  reward  has 
lain  in  its  ability  to  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship  and  achievement  and 
in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  result  by  others  as  proof  of  the  Oberlin  contention. 

There  must  be  growth,  of  course,  for  without  growth  there  is  stagnation. 
Every  alumnus  wants  to  see  Oberlin  increase  in  usefulness,  expanding  to  meet 
new  requirements,  developing  in  response  to  the  demands  of  a new  day.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  graduate  body  as  a whole  is  content  to  have  Oberlin  re- 
main what  she  has  been  for  so  many  years — an  institution  which  insists  first  on 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards,  believing  there  is  small  virtue  in  mere  bigness. 

Quality,  not  quantity.  The  world  needs  leadership  as  it  never  needed  it  before, 
and  leadership  is  a product  of  individual  effort  and  training  under  conditions  best 
secured  by  an  institution  intensively  doing  a few  things  rather  than  ineffectively 
doing  many.  That’s  Oberlin,  if  we  have  it  right. 
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Note  and  Comment 


It  is  sometimes  forgotten  what  a val- 
uable asset  a college  has  in  its  glee 
club.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  Oberlin, 
an  institution  has  two  glee  clubs,  it  is 
doubly  welli  advertised.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  pulling  power  of  a 
hard-fighting,  'victorious  football  team. 
Success  in  baseball,  basketball  or  track 
events  gives  a college  a good  name. 
Though  less  often  emphasized,  a suc- 
cessful glee  club  boosts  its  Alma  Mater 
in  the  same  manner.  During  the  re- 
cent musical  season  Oberlin  has  had 
two  excellent  clubs  on  concert  tour. 
The  men’s  club  has  long  been  recog- 
nized for  the  high  quality  of  its  work. 
The  women's  club  is  of  recent  origin,  but 
has  already  achieved  notable  popularity. 
Alumni  everywhere  welcome  the  com- 
ing of  the  gltee  club  as  one  of  the  mu- 
sical events  of  the  season.  Both  the 
glee  clubs  “talk  Oberlin”  wherever  they 
go  in  language  of  universal  appeal.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  women’s  glee  club 
will  be  as  permanent  an  Oberlin  ad- 
junct as  the  men’s  club  has  been  and 
continues  to  be. 

o 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine Joel  B.  Hayden,  ’09,  outlines  in 
vigorous  fashion  the  specifications  for 
the  new  alumni  association’s  executive 
secretary.  Do  you  know  an  alumnus 
who  fulfills  the  requirements?  If  so, 
the  reorganization  committee  will  wel- 
come the  suggestion  of  his  name. 
Much  depends  on  getting  the  right  man 
on  the  job  at  the  beginning.  Read  Mr. 
Hayden’s  article  and  see  if  you  can 
think  of  some  one  who  meets  the  high 
standards  set  up. 

o 

Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98,  who  writes 
the  article  on  public  school  education, 
is  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent 
of  the  younger  attorney  of  Cleveland. 
Last  summer  he  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Cleveland  board  of  educa- 
tion after  four  years’  service  on  the 


board.  No  man  occupying  the  position 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  city  has 
emerged  with  greater  credit  to  himself 
or  with  a record  of  greater  usefulness 
to  the  community.  He  speaks  as  a stu- 
dent and  an  authority  in  discussing  the 
needs  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
American  public  school. 

o 

Occasionally  one  hears  the  question 
asked  why  more  high  school  graduates, 
particularly  in  northern  Ohio,  do  not 
turn  to  Oberlin  for  their  collegiate 
training.  We  have  in  mind  a high 
school  sophomore  in  a village  not  fifty 
miles  from  Oberlin  who  for  a year  or 
more  has  boosted  Oberlin  so  enthusi- 
astically and  so  persistently  among  his 
class-mates  that  at  last  reports  he  had 
at  least  half  a dozen  of  them  saying 
they  intended  to  apply  for  admission 
to  Oberlin  upon  their  graduation.  Him- 
self the  son  of  an  Oberlin  man,  this 
booster  for  Oberlin  has  infected  his 
friends  with  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
given  a finer  demonstration  of  loyalty 
to  • his  future  Alma  Mater  than  the 
average  graduate  does  to  his  institution 
after  four  years’  contact  with  its  broad- 
ening influences.  It  is  a fine  demonstra- 
tion of  the  spirit  that  wins  and  keeps 
friends  for  Oberlin. 

o 

Alumni  pledges  for  the  faculty  salary 
fund  are  coming  in  steadily,  but  alto- 
gether too  many  have  not  as  yet  been 
heard  from.  It  is  hoped  that  the  full 
165,000  may  be  subscribed  by  June  1. 
At  last  reports,  however,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  rate  of  subscription  would 
have  to  be  largely  increased  if  this 
goal  is  reached.  Commencement  comes 
in  mid-June  and  a fine  flavor  of  enthu- 
siasm will  be  added  to  the  events  of 
graduation  week  if  it  can  be  announced 
beforehand  that  the  alumni  have  re- 
sponded to  the  full  to  this  call  for 
service. 
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The  Call  of  the  Public  School 

By  Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98 


The  recent  great  shortage  of  teach- 
ers attracting  country-wide  attention 
has  brought  a sharp  challenge  to  pub 
lie  school  authorities  and,  to  some  de- 
gree, has  shaken  confidence  in  public 
schools.  In  brief,  the  public  schools  are 
charged  with  lack  of  leadership,  lack  of 
teaching  modern  life  requirements  and 
lack  of  trained,  capable  teachers. 

Granting  all  that  its  critics  are  say- 
ing, and  the  writer  admits  nearly  all  of 
it,  nevertheless  the  public  schools  were 
doing  better  work,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  World  War,  than  had  ever  been 
done  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the 
elementary  grades.  High  schools  are  a 
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more  recent  growth  and  yet  have  very 
largely  displaced  the  numerous  acade- 
mies formerly  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try and  devoted  largely  to  preparation 
for  college  entrance.  In  physical  equip- 
ment, in  salaries  to  teachers  and  in  act- 
ual work  done  many  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  country,  particularly  those  of  the 
larger  cities,  are  doing  work  superior 
in  many  instances  to  the  work  of  some 


colleges  and  so-called  higher  institutions 
with  poor  buildings  and  meager,  and  in 
some  cases  wholly  inadequate,  equip- 
ment. These  high  schools  have  come 
much  closer  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
youth  than  the  academies  which  they 
have  displaced  and  have  profoundly  in- 
fluenced college  work  and  changed  the 
requirements  for  college  entrance.  Af- 
ter a sufficient  lapse  of  time,  when  the 
accomplishments  of  these  high  schools 
can  be  reviewed  from  the  proper  his- 
torical viewpoint,  it  will  form  a re- 
markable chapter  in  American  educa- 
tion. These  high  schools  are  the  real 
beginning  in  the  education  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  the  viewpoint  that  the 
period  of  American  youth  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  belongs  to  ed- 
ucation rather  than  to  Industry,  or  at 
least,  if  children  between  these  ages 
must  work,  their  hours  must  be  so  reg- 
ulated that  a part  of  the  time  is  given 
to  education.  High  schools  more  than 
any  other  agency  have  made  possible 
the  raising  of  the  compulsory  school 
age  wherever  the  standard  in  that  re- 
spect has  been  lifted. 

Those  who  praise  so  highly  the  old 
district  school  house  and  compare  the 
work  done  therein  and  the  general  level 
of  education  in  the  country  towns  and 
cities  of  a generation  or  two  ago  with 
education  of  today,  to  the  shame  of  pres- 
ent education,  do  not  know  wThat  they 
are  talking  about.  Immense  strides 
have  been  made  with  the  centralized 
schools  in  country  districts  and  with 
far  better  equipment  and  methods  in 
elementary  schools  in  towns  and  cities. 
The  whole  kindergarten  movement  is 
a product  almost  exclusively  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Training  in  health 
and  hygiene  and  medical  inspection  in 
schools  is  likewise.  Better  text  books, 
better  methods  of  teaching,  better 
trained  teachers  have  all  been  attained 
in  the  last  thirty  years  and  on  the 
whole  there  are  striking  advances  in 
the  schools  of  today,  although  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  as  will 
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be  pointed  out  later.  The  progress 
made  by  the  public -schools  in  recent 
years  is  so  striking  that  could  . the 
methods,  equipment  and  teachers  of 
thirty  years  ago  be  placed  squarely  in 
comparison  with  methods,  equipment 
and  teachers  of  today  there  would  be 
no  room  for  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind. 

What  then  is  the  cause  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  present  sharp  criticism  of 
public  schools? 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  reliable 
statistics  have  been  compiled  and 
studied,  showing  in  clear  form  the  de- 
fects of  public  school  education.  These 
deficiencies  existed  long  ago  and  to  a 
much  greater  degree,  but  no  statistics 
were  available  at  the  time  and,  with 
that  calm  assurance  and  tendency  for 
self-praise  which  characterized  the  past 
generation,  the  American  people  lived 
in  the  fond  belief  that  the  public  school 
system  was  not  only  a great  institution, 
but  well  nigh  perfect.  The  defects  of 
today  were  the  defects  of  yesterday 
only  we  did  not  know  it.  The  more  in- 
tensive .study  of  education  in  general, 
the  great  possibilities  which  have  been 
discovered  and  are  being  urged  upon  us 
by  those  most  interested  in  education, 
have,  for  the  time  being,  turned  all  into 
a critical  mood  and  have  made  us  see 
vices  which  public  schools  are  render- 
ing to  the  community.  Coupled  to  this 
should  be  added  the  undoubted  slump 
due  to  the  war. 

The  demands  upon  public  schools  to- 
day are  infinitely  greater  than  the  de- 
mands of  a generation  ago.  As  cities 
have  grown  and  as  the  industrial  life  of 
the  country  has  developed  and  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  to  native  born  has 
increased,  the  task  and  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  has  become  immeasur- 
ably greater.  In  many  of  ours  large 
cities  from  seventy  to  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  either  foreign 
born  or  born  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
children  from  such  homes  come  to  the 
schools  with  little  or  no  cultural  back- 
ground, without  any  assistance  whatso- 
ever from  their  homes  in  the  use  of 
good  English  and  without  any  of  the 
traditions  in  American  History  and  Gov- 
ernment and  American  and  English  lit- 


erature which  characterized  the  school 
population  of  an  earlier  date.  This  new 
school  population  brings  with  it  not 
only  the  problem  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren in  the  ordinary  elementary  studies, 
but  also  the  work  of  changing  their 
ideas  and  habits,  and  in  many  instances, 
the  work  of  teaching  an  entirely  new 
language.  This  task  has  been  met  by 
the  public  schools  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  but  almost  universally  with 
sufficient  success  so  that  children  going 
to  work  at  the  age  of  14,  15  or  16  have 
not  been  illiterate  and  have  easily  been 
absorbed  in  the  ordinary  American  life. 
The  illiteracy  found  in  the  cantonments 
was  largely  among  the  foreign  born 
who  had  come  to  the  country  too  old  to 
pass  into  the  public  schools  in  the  per- 
iod of  compulsory  school  age  and  among 
the  blacks  and  poor  whites  from  the 
southern  states  where  public  education 
has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  since  the 
Civil  War  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
north. 

The  war  accelerated  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  well  trained  teachers, 
but  the  tendency  for  educatect  men  and 
women  not  to  join  the  teaching  profes- 
sion had  set  in  strongly  before  the 
war,  and  for  perfectly  natural  reasons. 
The  last  ten  or  'fifteen  years  have 
opened  up  to  educated  women  many 
avenues  of  profitable  and  enjoyable  oc- 
cupation aside  from  teaching  and  the 
opportunities  for  educated  men  for  con- 
genial work  with  far  greater  compensa- 
tion than  that  of  teaching,  particularly 
for.  participation  in  all  grades  of  busi- 
ness life,  have  been  marked.  The  will- 
ingness of  many  excellent  men  and 
women,  the  missionary  spirit,  if  you 
please,  driving  them  to  stick  to  teach- 
ing, in  some  respects  has  done  harm  to 
teachers  as  a class.  Had  they  demand- 
ed larger  pay  long  before  the  war  and 
left  the  profession  if  increases  had  not 
been  granted,  the  public  would  long  ago 
have  seen  the  great  injustice  of  letting 
these  devoted  men  and  women  toil 
through  the  most  productive  years  of 
their  life  with  inadequate  pay  and  left 
in  most  cases  to  face  their  old  age  with- 
out proper  resources.  Viewed  from  this 
standpoint  the  present  increasing  short- 
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age  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
things  that  could  happen.  Great  in- 
creases in  salaries  have  already  been 
granted  teachers  in  public  schools  the 
country  over.  In  some  cases  salaries 
have  been  doubled  and  tripled  and, 
while  on  the  average  the  increases  have 
not  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  in  some  cases  they  have. 
While  all  of  us  hope,  and  many  believe, 
that  the  cost  of  living  will  decrease  in 
due  time,  as  it  did  six  or  eight  years 
after  the  Civil  War,  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  the  increases  in  salaries  that 
have  been  or  will  be  granted  will  ever 
be  given  up.  The  scale  of  salaries  and 
compensation  prevailing  before  the  war 
will  never  come  back  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  defects  that  exist  today  in  the 
public  school  system  can  almost  all  he 
traced  to  the  lack  of  financial  support. 
Inadequate  revenues  for  boards  of  edu- 
cation have  meant,  first  of  all,  lack  of 
sufficient  housing  and  have  led,  particu- 
larly in  the  cities,  to  crowding  of 
classes  with  an  average  of  about  forty 
pupils  per  class,  or  per  teacher,  in  the 
elementary  grade.  This  is  at  least  ten  too 
many.  The  same  inadequate  financial 
support  has  kept  salaries  so  low  that 
men  have  practically  been  driven  out 
of  ail  elementary  teaching  and  are  now 
being  largely  driven  out  of  high  school 
teaching.  Excellent  as  the  work  has 
been  by  the  women  who  compose  so 
large  a portion  of  the  teaching  force  in 
public  schools,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a ser- 
ious defect  in  the  system  at  large  that 
the  masculine  element  either  has  dis- 
appeared or  is  disappearing  from  its 
work.  Inadequate  salaries  in  turn  have 
also  kept  many  brilliant  men  and  women 
from  going  into  the  profession  who 
otherwise  would  have  entered.  Not 
only  is  it  true  that  the  best  and  most 
active  minds  of  graduates  of  our  col- 
leges at  this  time  seldom  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  or,  if  they  enter 
at  all,  only  temporarily;  but  the  same 
tendency  is  now  being  strongly  felt 
among  graduates  of  high  schools,  and 
we  are  today  not  receiving  the  same 
quality  or  the  same  numbers  in  normal 
schools  as  five  years  ago.  ft  will  take 


a much  higher  average  in  salary  sched- 
ules than  is  now  prevailing  to  attract 
the  degree  of  ability  and  enthusiasm 
from  graduates  of  colleges  and  high 
schools  that  makes  for  good  teaching, 
and  it  will  take  a far  greater  amount  of 
money  through  general  taxation  and 
other  sources  of  revenue  for  school  sys- 
tems to  properly  house  the  children  in 
our  cities,  and  properly  equip  school 
houses  in  cities  and  towns  and  country 
districts. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  hard  con- 
scientious work  in  public  schools,  but 
it  is  distinctly  mediocre  and  this  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  finances  for  schools, 
if  not  solved  soon,  will  create  a posi- 
tive lack  of  leadership  in  public  school 
work  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  that 
will  be  appalling,  and  constitutes  today, 
in  my  judgment,  the  gravest  peril  pub- 
lic school  systems  have  faced. 

Progress  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
past  thirty  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
A check  was  discernible  ten  years  ago, 
was  shown  more  clearly  five  years  ago, 
and  is  felt  so  severely  today  that  it  is 
beginning  to  overbalance  the  advantages 
of  present  equipment  and  improved 
methods.  The  public  will  have  to  learn, 
and  in  my  judgment  is  learning,  that 
good  education  not  onlty  pays,  but  is  ex- 
pensive and  we  will  have  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  much  higher  taxes  for  public 
education  than  have  ever  been  permitted 
in  the  past.  The  field  is  one  to  chal- 
lenge the  keenest  and  best  minds  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  In  no 
other  direction  are  there  as  great  op- 
portunities for  fine  public  service.  If 
those  who  enter  it  will  do  so  with  a full 
sense  of  its  value,  insist  on  adequate 
compensation  and  cheerfully  submit  to 
adequate  preparation,  enter  it  as  a life 
work  and  not  as  a temporary  expedient, 
preach  incessantly  that  the  “laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire"  and  that  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  the  work  and 
requirements  and  preparation  for  it 
warrant  such  compensation  as  may 
reasonably  be  expected  by  an  educated 
man  entering  other  occupations,  the  prob- 
lem will  largely  be  solved,  and  teaching 
as  a profession  be  as  attractive  as  law 
and  medicine  or  business. 
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Our  Coming  Alumni  Secretary 

By  Joel  B.  Hayden,  ’09 


Granted  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of 
organizing  Oberlin  graduates  and  former 
students  effectively,  a permanent  alum- 
ni secretary  must  be  had.  No  alumni 
organization  can  do  anything  but  stand 
still  without  the  leadership  of  such  a 
secretary. 

Judging  by  incoherent  past  attempts 
to  find  out  what  the  alumni  are  think- 
ing about,  what  they  want  or  do  not 
want,  we  surely  need  some  news  gath- 
erer. We  need  a boon  companion  of  us 
all,  some  man  constantly  reminding  us 
of  our  responsibility  toward  the  college. 
We  need  a man  to  suggest  on  the  basis 
of  data  he  gathers,  changes  either 
sorely  needed  or  at  least  sorely  cussed 
and  discussed.  Recall  for  a moment 
our  annual  alumni  meetings  in  the  old 
Second  church.  They  have  been  usually 
blandly  futile,  a mere  pompous  gesture. 
They  can  scarcely  compete  with  a 
snappy  varsity  alumni  tatting  meet. 

This  article  is  simply  a suggestion 
that  we  get  a personal  representative 
of  us  all  and  to  that  end  the  material 
here  presented  is  an  outline  of  some  of 
the  things  such  a secretary  should  and 
could  do. 

First,  the  alumni  secretary  should  be 
the  personal  and  independent  organiz- 
ing force  of  the  whole  alumni  in  mat- 
ters of  Oberlin  news,  Oberlin  policy  and 
Oberlin  program.  He  should  be  the 
leader  into  whose  hands  we  give  in- 
struction on  matters  of  finance,  recruit- 
ing the  student  body,  suggestions  for 
the  curriculum,  the  celebration  of  spec- 
ial occasions,  the  procuring  of  special 
buildings,  vocational  emphasis,  athletic 
policy  and  general  college  publicity.  He 
could  carry  over  from  month  to  month 
and  from  year  to  year  the  purpose  of  the 
alumni  as  expressed  through  decisions  by 
ballot,  by  general  or  executive  session. 

1-Ie  would  approach  all  college  ques- 
tions from  the  angle  of  the  graduate, 
the  finished  or  unfinished  product  of 
Oberlin  training.  While  in  Oberlin  he 
would  be  closely  in  touch  with  student 
life  on  the  campus.  Out  on  the  road 


he  would  discover  the  interests  of  the 
former  student  now  teaching  the  coun- 
try school,  running  the  city  paper  or 
building  a new  Oberlin  in  far  off  Pata- 
gonia. He  would  react  for  us  to  poli- 
cies set  forth  in  Oberlin,  and  he  would 
report  personal  impressions,  accumulate 
data  from  students  and  faculty  and  re- 
port to  the  alumni  locally  or  generally 
on  all  such  matters  as  should  be 
brought  to  their  attention. 

Another  feature  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  would  be  his  association 
with  alumni  secretaries  of  other  insti- 
tutions; These  men  pool  their  informa- 
tion and  counsel  together  every  year  as 
a general  body.  They  meet  more  fre- 
quently in  smaller  committee  confer- 
ence. By  association  with  these  men 
Oberlin  would  be  insured  against  pro- 
vincialism by  the  constant  comparison 
of  its  life  and  spirit  with  the  life  and 
spirit  of  other  schools.  The  alumni  sec- 
retary will,  therefore,  be  a cosmopoli- 
tan. He  can  bring  to  the  life  in  the  col- 
lege impressions  gathered  from  university 
contacts  everywhere.  He  can  then  em- 
phasize those  values  that  seem  to  be 
lasting,  which  will  be  a benefit  not 
only  to  our  alumni  but  to  the  student 
generation  with  which  he  works. 

Aside  from  his  general  executive 
work,  he  would  enter  an  important  field 
as  yet  undeveloped  because  a full-time 
man  alone  can  do  it  justice.  His  task 
here  will  be  to  bring  new  life  into  local 
alumni  organizations.  The  men  and 
women  of  any  large  city,  former  stu- 
dents of  Oberlin,  find  it  hard  to  get  the 
time  to  organize,  to  plan  programs  and 
to  run  the  local  machinery.  The  local 
organization  lacks  definite  aim  and  in- 
spiration from  the  college  in  the  doing 
of  its  job.  Here  is  the  chance  for  the 
alumni  secretary.  He  will  represent 
all  classes  of  alumni  from  the  genera- 
tions of  Finney  to  the  generations  of 
King.  The  careers,  the  interests  and 
ideas  of  alumni  everywhere  would  be 
his  speciality.  What  each  local  alumni 
organization  does  would  be  his  personal 
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suggestion  to  another  group  that  is  not 
yet  on  the  job.  He  could  bring  Chicago 
up  to  the  front  rank  by  citing  personal 
experiences  in  Boston,  Los  Angeles  or 
New  York.  To  arouse  the  local  inter- 
est he  could  furnish  at  first  hand  facts 
about  college  leadership  and  policies 
and  intercollegiate  relationships  of 
Oberlin  because  he  would  be  constantly 
on  the  ground.  At  present  when  repre- 
sentatives approach  alumni  groups  we 
instinctively  recall  that  they  represent 
the  faculty  point  of  view.  We  seek 
very  earnestly  for  a graduate’s  point  of 
view  and  the  alumni  secretary  would 
bring  that  to  us. 

He  would  also  interest  the  alumni  in 
the  personnel  of  the  Oberlin  classes 
about  to  graduate.  This  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  suggest  business 
and  professional  openings  to  the  stu- 
dent bodies  since  he  would  hear  from 
local  alumni  of  opportunities  to  be  found 
in  their  community.  On  the  other  hand 
he  could  suggest  to  the  alumni  leaders 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Oberlin  student  body  -whose  abili- 
ties he  would  understand  through  per- 
sonal contact  in  Oberlin.  One  graduate 
recently  told  me  that  most  of  his  Ober- 
lin friends  had  drifted  from  job  to  job 
after  graduation.  The  alumni  secretary 
can  do  away  with  much  of  this  waste  of 
time  and  strength  by  his  contact  with 
the  men  who  need  recruits  and  the  re- 
cruits who  need  the  opportunity. 

Certain  local  alumni  organizations  of 
other  colleges  and  universities  have  be- 
come powerful  in  civic  and  community 
affairs.  The  alumni  secretary  devoting 
his  full  time  to  the  study  of  programs 
for  Ideal  organizations  brings  into  a 
community  such  suggestions  as  give 
definiteness  and  reality  to  the  local 
meetings.  University  of  Michigan  has 
been  particularly  successful  along  this 
line. 

He  would  counsel  continually  the  lo- 
cal alumni  chairmen  and  class  secre- 
taries. He  would  steadily  remind  them 
of  their  local  duties  and  suggest  new 
programs  for  their  attention.  An  alum- 
ni secretary  with  a strong,  vigorous 
personality  would  vitalize  as  nothing 


else  could  the  local  alumni  organiza- 
tion. 

There  are  a few  more  important  con- 
siderations in  connection  with  this 
task.  He  would  edit  the  alumni  maga- 
zine, reflecting  what  the  alumni  are  do- 
ing and  thinking  from  coast  to  coast, 
emphasizing  at  the  same  time  the  value 
of  independent  opinion,  criticism  and 
suggestion  through  a first  class  publica- 
tion. Intercollegiate  competition  in 
alumni  matters  would  become  as  val- 
uable as  it  is  now  for  undergraduate 
groups.  What  Yale  and  Williams, 
Michigan  and  Stanford  are  doing 
through  their  alumni  would  become  a 
direct  challenge  to  all  Oberlin  men  and 
women.  Again  he  should  have  access 
by  courtesy  to  faculty  and  administra- 
tive councils  as  representative  of  that 
portion  of  the  college  already  grad- 
uated. His  constant  presence  as  rep- 
resentative of  alumni  policy  and  feel- 
ing would  probably  tend  to  do  away 
with  misunderstanding  between  gradu- 
ates and  the  college  administration  that 
has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years. 

One  vital  matter  would  be  his  con- 
stant responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
wholesome  college  publicity.  He  would 
be  the  outstanding  recruiting  agent 
working  through  local  alumni  organiza- 
tions. To  that  end  he  -would  make  us 
all  realize  the  importance  of  Oberlin’s 
athletic  teams  and  the  effect  of  ath- 
letic policy  on  the  minds  of  American 
youth.  Scholars  may  object  to  this 
emphasis  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  alumni  and  their  younger 
friends  are  tremendously  interested  in 
what  Oberlin  is  doing  athletically.  Our 
entire  influence  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  very  important  matter 
through  the  alumni  secretary.  To  this 
end  he  would  develop,  in  cooperation 
with  local  alumni  organizations  and  the 
athletic  management  of  Oberlin,  inter- 
scholastic meets  and  contests  to  give 
prospective  college  students  a chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  institu- 
tion of  his  possible  choice.  The  same 
opportunity  would  present  itself  with 
the  glee,  debating,  oratorical  and  dra- 
matic societies  of  the  college.  Time 
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and  again  I have  heard  individual  al- 
umni regretting  that  they  have  no  way 
of  bringing  Oberlin’s  possibilities  to 
prospective  students.  We  need  some 
man  on  the  ground  all  the  time  who 
can  work  out'  ways  and  means  of  at- 
taining this  object. 

In  a word  we  need  an  executive  to 
carry  out  our  collective  policy  decided 
in  annual  meetings.  Secondly,  we 

need  a personal  representative  to  tie 
up  our  local  organizations,  to  encourage 
them  with  their  programs  and  to  bring 
them  up-to-the-minute  news  of  the 
school  and  of  their  fellow  alumni. 
Thirdly,  we  need  a man  to  think  things 
through  for  us  concerning  our  college 
in  comparison  with  other  schools  and 


on  the  basis  of  its  own  inherent  possi- 
bilities and  powers. 

For  this  we  want  a big  man.  He 
must  be  our  man,  representing  all  of 
us.  He  must  be  of  our  choosing  with 
an  operating  budget  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent and  confident  of  our  loyal  sup- 
port. We  do  not  want  any  “just  as 
good  man”  but  the  best.  If  we  have  to 
compete  with  bank  and  corporation  let’s 
get  him  anyhow. 

This  is  but  an  opening  gun.  The 
larger  campaign  has  not  yet  begun.  Let 
everybody  come  through  with  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  and  then  we  will 
get  a job  outlined  that  will  challenge 
a real!  man  and  when  we  get  him  we 
wall  back  him  to  the  limit. 


Red  Letter  Days  for  Dr.  Russell 

Founder  of  Anti-Saloon  League  to  Celebrate  Five  in  1920 


With  the  dream  of  thirty  years  an 
actual  fact,  Dr.  Howard  H.  Russell,  t’88, 
founder  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
plans  to  make  this  a holiday  year.  He 
still  has  the  duties  of  associate  general 
manager  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America  to  perform. 

This  year  contains  five  red  letter  days 
that  he  will  observe.  The  first,  January 
16,  the  date  national  prohibition  became 
effective,  was  quite  a day  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Dr.  Russell. 

The  next  red  letter  day  will  be  May 
24,  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  League  at  Oberlin.  It 
was  twenty-seven  years  ago  that  Dr. 
Russell’s  dream  of  dry  Ohio  appeared 
visible  in  the  offing.  With  half  a dozen 
associates,  no  money,  office  or  assistance, 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  born.  Dur- 
ing its  infancy  there  were  many  ups  and 
downs  (Dr.  Russell  says  mostly  downs), 
but  persistent  campaigning  finally  won 
additional  recruits  and  victory. 

Then  on  August  27  Dr.  Russell  and 
Mrs.  Russell  will  celebrate  their  fortieth 
wedding  anniversary.  Since  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  were  too  busy  ridding  the 
states  of  alcoholism  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  wedding  anniversaries  they  plan 
to  make  this  their  ruby  wedding  anni- 
versary, another  affair  of  consequence. 


After  the  wedding  anniversary  there 
will  be  two  other  red  letter  days,  one  of 
which  will  be  on  October  21,  the  date  of 
Dr.  Russell’s  sixty-fifth  birthday. 

But  it  remains  for  a yet  undecided 
date  in  the  fall  months  to  crown  the 
events  of  this  memorial  year  in  Dr.  Rus- 
sell’s life.  It  will  be  at  Edinborough,  Scot- 
land, when  he  with  three  other  pres- 
idents of  the  World  League  Against  Al- 
coholism will  hold  their  first  joint  meet- 
ing. There,  plans  will  be  developed  to 
rid  the  world  of  liquor. 

Dr.  Russell  will  open  the  conference 
and  there  is  talk  that  he  will  be  presid- 
ing at  the  meetings.  After  these  confer- 
ences he  will  remain  in  Scotland  several 
months  assisting  that  nation’s  anti- 
saloon league  organization  in  its  cam- 
paign. 

At  probably  all  of  these  occasions  a 
tan  alligator  traveling  bag  will  accom- 
pany the  doctor.  It  is  one  of  his  treas- 
ured memories  of  the  founding  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  for  it  was  the  or- 
ganization’s first  office.  In  it  Dr.  Rus- 
sell carried  all  the  equipment  and  lit- 
erature used  in  the  early  days,  and 
wherever  the  alligator  bag  could  be 
found,  there  the  Anti-Saloon  League  had 
its  office. 
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Physical  Training  Camp  at  Lake 

By  Dr.  Helen  F.  Cochran, ’06 


The  establishment  of  the  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Camp  on  Lake  Erie  will  fill  a 
threefold  need  of  the  Teachers’  Course 
In  Physical  Education  for  Women,  as 
well  as  give  some  opportunities  for  out- 
door life  to  the  regular  student  body  in 
the  fall  and  spring  months. 

The  lack  of  opportunity  In  Oberlin  for 
learning  to  swim  and  dive  and  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  same,  has  long  been 
felt,  especially  in  training  the  girls,  who 
are  expecting  to  go  out  to  teach  phys- 
ical education,  since  more  and  more 
openings  require  knowledge  of  swim- 
ming. With  this  primarily  in  mind  the 
camp  project  was  started.  However, 
training  in  camp  management  and  all 
the  activities  carried  on  in  summer 
camps  will  be  of  great  value  to  our  girls, 
since  the  movement  of  summer  camps 
for  girls  is  spreading  so  widely.  We  also 
wish  to  lighten,  during  the  college  year, 
the  schedule  of  the  Teachers’  Course  in 
Physical  Education.  In  order  to  ade- 
quately prepare  the  students  for  teach- 
ing, the  course  has  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  hours  allowed  for  a major  in  col- 
lege. For  this  reason  students  taking 
this  course  have  been  required  to  com- 
plete more  than  120  hours  for  gradua- 
tion. The  work  in  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  play,  first  aid,  and  per- 
haps some  other  course,  could  be  given 
at  camp  to  great,  advantage  and  so  re- 
lieve the  schedule  during  the  year. 

The  college  has  already  purchased  the 
site  for  the  camp,  it  is  a farm  beauti- 
fully situated  on  Lake  Erie,  three  miles 
east  of  Huron  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  west  of  Ceylon  Junction,  making  it 
quite  accessible  to  Oberlin.  The  farm 
borders  on  a stream,  now  known  as  Old 
Woman’s  Creek.  This  is  navigable  for 
several  miles  during  the  whole  summer 
and  will  give  opportunity  for  canoeing 
when  the  lake  is  too  rough.  A piece  of 
land  on  the  lake  bordering  the  creek  has 
been  reserved  for  the  camp.  The  ath- 
letic field  will  be  across  the  road  and  at- 
tractive wooded  points  along  the  creek 
will  be  reserved  for  picnic  and  over- 
night camping  sites. 


The  water  and  sewage  system  are 
practically  complete  and  it  is  hoped  that 
money  will  soon  be  available  so  that  the 
buildings  can  be  erected  and  the  camp 
opened  for  the  summer  of  1921. 

The  plan  is  to  build  a bungalow  with 
porches  and  fireplace  for  the  center  of 
the  camp  life.  This  will  contain  a large 
living  room  and  dining  room  combined, 
which  can  be  used  for  dancing  classes, 
the  kitchen,  matron’s  rooms,  offices, 
emergency  room  and  servants’  quarters. 
A smaller  building  for  recitation  and 
study  room,  examining  room  and  stor- 
age of  equipment  will  be  erected.  Sleep- 
ing lodges,  which  will  house  eight  per- 
sons each,  will  be  so  built  that  they  will 
have  all  the  advantages  of  the  open  air, 
but  be  more  permanent  and  comfortable 
than  tents.  There  will  also  be  a boat 
house  for  row  boats  and  canoes  and 
space  for  tennis  courts,  hockey  field, 
basketball,  baseball  and  archery  will  be 
equipped. 

An  eight-weeks’  camp  is  planned,  start- 
ing immediately  after  Commencement, 
and  required  between  the  junior  and  sen- 
ior years  of  the  girls  in  the  Teachers’ 
Course  in  Physical  Education.  Beside 
four  hours  of  college  credit  work  there 
will  be  given  instruction  in  swimming, 
rowing,  paddling,  tennis,  hockey,  basket- 
ball, and  in  the  teaching  and  coaching  of 
these  sports.  Over  night  camping  trips, 
with  experience  in  fire  building  and  out- 
door cooking,  and  all  the  pleasures  and 
discipline  of  the  usual  girls’  camp  will 
be  instituted. 

The  camp  will  be  planned  for  about 
fifty,  which  will  give  some  opportunity 
for  a few  years,  for  others  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  camp  life,  especially  hop- 
ing to  accommodate  the  graduates  of  the 
Physical  Education  Course,  who  missed 
the  camp  in  their  college  days. 

Some  of  the  lodges  will  be  built,  so 
that,  they  can  be  used  for  small  week- 
end camping  parties,  during  the  fall  and 
spring  months,  when  college  Is  in  ses- 
sion. The  grounds  could  be  used  for 
house  picnics. 
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To  Become  President  of  Berea 

Professor  Hutchins  will  Succeed  William  G.  Frost,  ’76 


The  Oberlin  faculty  and  community 
lose  one  of  their  most  popular  members 
in  the  decision  of  William  J.  Hutchins 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  Berea  col- 
lege, Kentucky,  to  succeed  William  G. 
Frost,  ’76. 

Professor  Hutchins,  though  not  an 
Oberlin  alumnus,  has  closely  identified 
himself  with  alumni  affairs  and  few 
members  of  the  Oberlin  family  have 
more  friends  than  he.  His  lecturing 
tours  have  put  him  in  touch  with  groups 
of  Oberlin  men  and  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who  look  on  him  as  a pro- 
gressive, energetic,  far-seeing  teacher 
and  leader.  His  departure  from  the  im- 
mediate service  of  the  college  will  be 
regretted  by  thousands  who  will,  never- 
theless, second  his  conviction  that  in 
going  to  Berea  he  enters  upon  a work 
of  vast  possibilities  for  usefulness. 

President  Frost  is  forced  to  give  up 
his  post  at  the  head  of  Berea  on  ac- 
count of  his  health.  He  resigned  the 
presidency  last  June,  since  when  an 
acting  president  has  been  directing  the 
college  affairs.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  positively  that  Dr.  Frost  could 
not  continue  in  the  office  the  attention 
of  the  college  was  directed  to  Professor 
Hutchins  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins at  first  refused  the  offer,  believing 
that  his  duty  lay  with  Oberlin.  After 
further  consideration,  however,  and  a 
careful  survey  of  the  possibilities  the 
field  affords,  he  decided  to  accept. 

The  Oberlin  student  body  made  every 
effort  to  persuade  Mr.  Hutchins  to  re- 
main. Many  people  at  Oberlin  hoped 
that  he  might  eventually  become  stu- 
dent pastor.  No  man  of  the  present 
generation,  it  has  been  said,  came 
nearer  being  a student  “ idol,”  and  this 
popularity  was  scarcely  less  evident 
among  the  alumni  than  among  the  un- 
dergraduates. It  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Hutchins  that  he  leaves  Oberlin  for 
Berea  because  he  believes  the  new  field 
offerg  him  more  work  to  do. 

William  Godell  Frost  has  been  presi- 


dent of  Berea  college  since  1892.  He 
was  graduated  from  Oberlin  college  in 
1876  and  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  in  1879.  Oberlin  conferred 
the  D.D.  degree  upon  him  in  1894  and 
an  LL.D.  in  1908.  Wooster  honored  him 
with  its  Ph.D.  degree  in  1891,  and  Har- 
vard made  him,  a D.D.  again  in  1907. 
These  are  but  a few  of  the  honors  and 
titles  that  have  been  heaped  upon  Pres- 
ident Frost  in  appreciation  of  the  work 
he  has  been  doing  at  Berea. 

Two  men’s  work  has  seemed  to  be 
Dr.  Frost’s  normal  portion  ever  since 
before  he  graduated  from  Oberlin.  Before 
going  to  Berea  he  taught  Greek,  at  Ober- 
lin. He  studied  abroad  at  Gottingen  and 
elsewhere.  He  has  written  many  arti- 
cles upon  problems  of  the  south  for  the 
Atlantic,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
the  Outlook.  His  Greek  primer  was 
used  in  the  Oberlin  academy.  As  head 
of  the  Kentucky  college  he  has  for 
many  years  raised  annually  from  $75,000 
to  $100,000  and  his  recent  million-dollar 
campaign  was  a powerful  effort  to  which 
in  part  has  been  due  his  unfortunate 
break  in  health.  He  is  a man  of  great 
force,  of  engaging  personality  and  of 
business  acumen. 

William  J.  Hutchins  is  a Yale  man 
and  a graduate  of  Union  seminary. 
Since  1907  he  has  held  the  chair  of 
Homiletics  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  at  Oberlin.  During  the  war 
he  did  important  work  in  the  military 
training  camps  and  later  with  Sher- 
wood Eddy  went  on  a tour  of  the  world, 
holding  religious  conferences  in  China 
and  India.  For  a recent  number  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine'  Dr.  Hutchins 
contributed  an  article  dealing  with 
problems  in  India  as  observed  by  him 
at  first  hand. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Hutchins  won  the 
$5,000  prize  offered  by  the  national  in- 
stitution for  moral  instruction  for  writ- 
ing the  best  code  of  morals  for  high 
school  boys  and  girls.  “ His  code,”  the 
judges  said,  “ is  not  merely  a catalogue 
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of  virtues;  it  is  an  enlightening,  appeal- 
ing. persuasive  statement  of  the  moral 
ambition  for  a child.” 

Relations  between  'Oberlin  and  Berea 
have  long  been  cordial.  Oberlin  men 
and  women  have  served  continuously 


on  the  Berea  faculty.  A son  of  Dr. 
Frost,  Wesley  Frost,  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1907.  In  releasing  Mr. 
Hutchins  to  succeed  President  Frost 
these  relations  of  friendliness  and  co- 
operation will  be  still  further  promoted. 


Laura  Denman  Booth,  ’53 

Dies  in  California,  in  Her  Ninety-second  Year 


A beautiful  life  came  to  an  end  when 
Laura  Denman-Booth,  ’53,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Oberlin  alumnae,  died  at  Clare- 
mont, Cal.,  on  February  27. 

"Hers  was  a very,  very  full  life,” 
writes  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Clay- 
pool,  “ passed  for  the  greater  part  amid 
uncongenial  surroundings  and  for  many 
years  burdened  by  great  financial  ob- 
stacles. She  was  always  busy,  and  her 
last  letter  to  me,  written  about  a day 
and  a half  before  her  death,  contained 
a request  that  I bring  with  me  all  my 
gingham  and  calico  scraps,  as  she  want- 
ed to  piece  me  a quilt,  as  she  was  just 
finishing  one  for  another  daughter  and 
had  to  keep  busy  at  something  as  her 
eyes  -would  not  allow  her  to  read  con- 
stantly. She  wrote  a great  many  letters 
— long  ones,  too,  and  bearing  none  of 
the  marks  of  an  aged  writer.  I have  a 
great  stack  of  them  that  I am  saving.” 

Laura  Denman  was  born  at  Florence, 
0..  March  22,  1828.  Her  father  was  John 
Denmanfi  a native  of  Kent  county,  Eng- 
land, and  her  mother  Marinda  Blackman, 
a native  of  New  York  state. 

John  Denman  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
who  were  the  first  settlers  of  Ohio.  Af- 
ter securing  a location  in  Ohio  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  and  after  complet- 
ing his  mission  there  returned  on  foot 
to  Ohio,  carrying  a bag  of  apple  seeds 
on  his  back.  These  became  the  foundation 
for  his  own  fine  orchard  and  also  for 
many  others  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

He  was  a man  of  vitality  and  courage, 
and  of  the  fourteen  children  who  came 
to  their  home  all  lived  to  maturity. 

Of  these  Laura  was  the  fifth,  and  be- 
ing only  the  third  daughter,  she  knew 
all  about  the  hardships  that  fell  to  an 
older  daughter  in  a large  family,  at  a 


time  when  there  were  no  sewing  ma- 
chines, washing  machines,  wringers, 
glass  fruit  jars,  clothing  material  of  any 
kind,  except  such  as  the  women  of  the 
family  were  obliged  to  spin  from  wool 
or  flax,  and  either  weave  themselves  or 
hire  woven.  There  were  also  no  lights 
of  any  kind  except  tallow  dips,  and  later 
candles,  and  no  cook  or  heating  stoves. 

For  some  reason  Laura  acquired  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  which  was  greater 
than  her  fear  of  criticism  at  doing  so 
unladylike  a thing  as  to  go  to  college, 
and  she  persuaded  her  father  to  assist 
her  in  following  out  her  desire. 

Oberlin  was  but  ten  miles  from  the 
family  home,  and  so  for  four  happy  and 
ever  afterward  cherished  years,  Laura 
was  a student  there,  graduating  in  1853. 
Several  of  her  sisters,  and  a brother  or 
two,  attended  for  a time,  but  Laura  was 
the  only  one  who  finished  the  course. 

Then  followed  a year  of  teaching  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  then 
her  marriage  in  1854  to  Joseph  W.  Booth 
of  Columbus,  0.,  a returned  forty-niner. 

After  a year  at  Columbus,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Booth  started  westward  and  entered 
upon  their  pioneering  experiences,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  and  which  became 
the  theme  of  a most  interesting  autobi- 
ography which  Mrs.  Booth  wrote,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  relatives,  after  her 
eightieth  milestone  had  been  passed.  The 
book  is  unpublished,  but  several  type- 
written copies  are  the  cherished  posses- 
sion of  a number  of  her  relatives. 

Northern  Iowa,  with  its  bitter  cold 
winters,  was  the  first  stopping  place  and 
remained  the  home  for  a number  of 
years,  but  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
“ague”  of  summer  drove  the  family  west- 
ward and  they  joined  a caravan  that 
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was  tediously  wending  its  way  across  the 
plains  toward  the  land  of  promise, 
known  as  “ Pikes  Peak.” 

After  weary  months  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Booth,  with  their  two  little  children, 
reached  the  crude  village  of  Denver  in 
1860,  where  not  even  a chimney  had 
then  been  erected. 

They  had  recovered  their  health  and 
had  found  a delightful  climate,  but 
years  of  pioneering  hardships  were  yet 
ahead  of  them. 

Mr.  Booth  followed  both  mining  and 
farming,  but  neither  one  was  especially 
satisfactory.  One  year  they  were  the 
victims  of  the  migratory  band  of  grass- 
hoppers, which  made  a clean  sweep  of 
everything  but  a tomato  patch,  which 
was  saved  by  having  the  little  boy  and 
girl  drag  a rope  up  and  down  the  rows 
and  making  it  so  uncomfortable  for  the 
hoppers  that  they  had  to  pass  on.  The 
tomatoes  from  that  patch  brought  $700, 
which  wasn’t  as  big  as  it  sounds  when 
we  consider  the  fabulously  high  prices 
of  groceries  which  had  to  be  freighted 
across  the  plains  by  wagon. 

After  about  nine  years’  residence  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Pueblo  county,  where  th°y 
lived  until  Mr.  Booth’s  death  In  1904. 

Mrs.  Booth  continued  to  make  her 
home  in  Pueblo  until  1912,  when  she  ac- 
companied her  eldest  daughter  and  fam- 
ily to  Pasadena,  Cal.  The  wonderful  cli- 
mate and  beauty  of  that  place  held  them 
there  for  two  or  three  years,  when  they 
moved  to  Claremont,  Cal. 

To  Mrs.  Booth  this  latter  move  was 
like  going  back  to  a beloved  home  after 
a long  absence.  The  "long,  long  trail 
awinding”  had  finally  brought  her  back 
“ to  the  land  of  her  dreams.”  The  col- 
lege atmosphere  that  had  haunted  her 
through  the  long  hard  years  she  found 
here.  Oberlin  people  and  Oberlin  tradi- 
tions were  hers,  and  even  the  beloved 
niece  of  her  Oberlin  roommate  became 
her  friend. 

For  about  four  and  a half  years  Mrs. 
Booth  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  Claremont,  to  breathe  its  balmy 
air  and  to  live  over  again  her  own  col- 
lege days  in  those  of  her  granddaughter. 


No  more  beautiful  earthly  sunset  could 
be  imagined  than  that  which  was  per- 
mitted to  Mrs.  Booth— a host  of  loving 
friends  around  her,  and  health  which 
permitted  her  to  go  among  them  and  at- 
tend church  services;  a mind  which 
never  lost  its  vigor  or  clearness,  and  a 
faith  which  banished  all  fear  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Her  days  were  full  of  joy  and  sendee 
for  others,  and  in  the  few  years  of 
her  life  in  California  was  never  bed- 
fast until  the  last  day  or  two  of  her 
life.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  seriously 
111,  but  during  the  night  she  fell  asleep, 
and  thus  the  summons  came  to  her. 

After  a service  at  Claremont  the  body 
was  taken  eastward  by  her  daughter, 
and  surrounded  by  her  four  children  and 
seven  grandchildren,  she  was  laid  to  rest 
beside  her  beloved  husband,  who  had . 
been  her  companion  for  nearly  fifty 
years. 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

Glenn  E.  Plumb  of  ’91,  gave  the  month- 
ly lecture  in  Finney  chapel  April  13, 
outlining  the  Plumb  plan. 

Ellis  Parker  Butler  gave  his  lecture, 
“ Laughs  is  Laughs,”  at  Finney  chapel 
April  13  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.  L.  A. 

Dr.  Winifred  Culles,  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Oberlin  branch  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  spoke  on  the  international  re- 
lation of  university  women. 

Professor  Frederic  C.  Conybeare  of 
University  college,  Oxford,  gave  a series 
of  three  lectures  at  Council  hall  April 
13-15  on  the  general  topic,  “ The  Churches 
of  the  Caucasus.” 


Your  key  number  should  be  17-1, 
which  means  that  your  subscription  is 
paid  to  October  1st,  1920.  If  it  is  16-1 
you  should  pay  $1.25  for  the  current 
year;  if  it  is  15-1  you  owe  for  last,  year 
and  this.  Make  checks  payable  to  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Co..  Oberlin. 
Ohio. 
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A $200,000  Bequest  for  Oberlin 

Will  of  Lucy  M.  Spelman  Probated  in  New  York 


By  the  will  of  Miss  Lucy  M.  Spelman, 
sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, filed  for  probate  in  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York  April  1,  a fund  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $200,000  is  given 
to  Oberlin  to  be  used  to  prepare  women 
for  missionary  work  in  foreign  fields. 
The  will  makes  a number  of  direct  be- 
quests, both  to  individuals  and  institu- 
tions, and  leaves  half  the  residue  to 
Oberlin  College  and  the  other  half  to 
the  general  education  board,  the  Rocke- 
feller organization.  The  total  value  of 
the  estate  is  put  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  interest  of  the  Rockefellers  and 
Spelmans  in  Oberlin  is  of  long  standing 
and  has  been  many  times  emphasized.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  gave  Oberlin  $200,000  in 
1902  as  part  of  the  half  million  fund 
being  raised  at  that  time.  This  gift 
came  through  the  good  offices  of  our 


The  Month 

Oberlin  has  been  a center  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  spring  sports  since  the  close 
of  the  basketball  season.  In  the  lull 
between  seasons  there  has  been  a great 
deal  done  in  the  department  of  physical 
education  in  planning  the  track  and 
baseball  activities  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

The  policy  of  extensive  intramural 
competition  is  being  carried  out  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  spring  campaign. 
Never  before  has  such  emphasis  been 
placed  upon  participation  in  athletics  by 
a large  number  as  has  been  placed  upon 
it  by  T.  Nelson  Metcalf,  acting  director 
of  athletics,  this  year. 

The  slate  this  spring  calls  for  a series 
of  interclass  track  meets  and  a league 
of  interclass  baseball.  A league  of  in- 
ter-house baseball  is  already  under  way. 

Since  the  spring  vacation  the  candi- 
dates foj-  varsity  track  and  baseball 
have  been  working  outdoors  whenever 
opportunity  has  been  afforded.  With 
the  continued  cold  and  wet  weather  no 
consistent  work  has  been  possible  for 
either  squad. 


trustee,  the  late  J.  G.  W.  Cowles.  Ober- 
lin has  also  two  scholarships,  estab- 
lished in  May,  1899,  of  $1,000  each,  in 
honor  of  Harvey  H.  Spelman  and  Miss 
Lucy  M.  Spelman,  given  by  the  late  Mrs. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  honor  of  her 
father  and  mother. 

The  college  authorities  had  had  very 
brief  correspondence  with  Miss  Lucy 
Spelman,  the  last  time  in  December, 
1916,  evidently  just  prior  to  the  writ- 
ing of  her  will,  which  was  in  1917.  In 
that  letter  she  was  given  certain  infor- 
mation she  asked  for,  including  facts 
concerning  the  Spelman  Scholarships. 

Some  of  the  Spelmans  and  some  of 
the  Rockefellers  have  lived  in  Oberlin. 
A niece  of  Miss  Lucy  Spelman,  Lilia  F. 
Spelman,  graduated  from  the  College  in 
1893,  and  is  one  of  the  legatees  under 
the  Spelman  will. 


in  Athletics 

The  first  game  on  the  diamond  sched- 
ule set  for  April  17  has  been  canceled 
because  of  the  continued  downpours 
throughout  the  week.  This  will  mean 
that  the  season  will  open  with  a two- 
day  trip,  opposing  Ohio  State  and  Wes- 
leyan, April  23  and  24,  respectively. 

Coach  Lew  Keller  has  been  sending 
his  outfit  through  drills  in  the  gym 
whenever  Jupiter  Pluvius  has  been  on 
hand  to  prevent  a real  practice.  There 
has  not  been,  a wealth  of  material  for 
the  nine  and  little  can  be  predicted  for 
the  season.  The  battery  crew  looks 
strong,  with  Andrews,  regular  mound- 
man  of  last  year,  Nye  and  Steel  pitch- 
ing and  Stallings  on  the  receiving  end. 

Captain  Frey,  Millikan,  Landis,  Wood- 
ruff, and  Smiley  are  veterans  who  can 
be  counted  upon  to  deliver  the  goods. 

The  track  squad  under  Coach  Metcalf 
is  developing  one  of  the  most  all-around 
teams  ever  seen  here.  The  combination 
has  strength  in  a great  many  events  but 
lacks  one  or  two  stars  to  carry  off  a 
large  number  of  points. 

The  first  opportunity  for  the  speed- 
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sters  to  show  their  abilities  will  be  af- 
forded in  the  inter-class  meet  set  for 
April  24.  The  sophomore  cracksters 
finished  at  the  top  in  the  indoor  meet, 
pushed  hard  by  the  seniors,  so  another 
good  battle  is  looked  for.  From  this 
meet  Coach  Metcalf  can  size  up  his 
proteges  under  actual  competition. 

Varsity  tennis  has  been  dropped  for 
the  spring.  Lack  of  proper  facilities  for 
match  play  was  given  as  the  reason  for 
dropping  the  sport  by  the  athletic  com- 
mittee. 


FACULTY  NOTES 

Professor  Edward  J.  Moore  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  formerly  of  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty. spoke  before  the  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences  on  February  3 on  “ The 
Einstein  Gravitation  Theory.”  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  physical  section  of 
the  Nobby  club  of  the  society. 

Professor  Fullerton  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  has  published  two 
short  papers  in  a current  number  of 
Biblical  Literature,  one,  “ The  Rhyth- 
mical Analysis  of  Isaiah  1:10-20”;  the 
other,  “ The  Original  Refrains  of  Isaiah 
2:6-24.” 

President  King  addressed  the  western 
New  York  branch  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  at  Buffalo  April  8. 

H.  H.  Holmes  is  giving  a series  of  lec- 
tures on  colloid  chemistry  through  the 
west  and  middle  west,  visiting  universi- 
ties and  state  colleges  in  California, 
Washington,  Montana.  North  Dakota, 
Iowa.  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  He  pre- 
sided recently  at  the  colloid  symposium 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  at'  St.  Louis. 

Professor  Preston  of  the  department 
of  economics  was  granted  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  spring  con- 
vocation of  the  University  of  Iowa.  His 
thesis  was  " The  History  of  Banking  in 
Iowa.” 

Professor  E.  B.  Branson,  formerly  as- 
sociate professor  of  geology  at  Oberlin, 
is  now  connected  with  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Columbia,  Mo.  The  April 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence published  an  article  by  him  on 
"A  Geologic  Section  from  45  Miles  West 


of  St.  Louis  County  to  Jackson  County, 
Missouri.” 


“PREPARE  FOR  CRITICISM” 

An  enthusiastic  Oberlin  man  writes 
the  editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  dis- 
cussing recent  tendencies  in  education 
and  Oberlin’s  part  in  the  new  era.  “ It 
is  evident  to  me,”  he  says.  " that  there 
is  going  to  be  a period  of  violent  criti- 
cism of  education.  As  soon  as  the  gen- 
eral public  realizes  that  it  is  paying 
higher  salaries,  it  will  begin  to  demand 
higher  service,  and  the  American  college, 
including  Oberlin,  will  have  to  stand  the 
investigations  as  to  class  of  service.  My 
belief  is  that  the  result  of  this  criticism 
of  our  colleges  will  be  a rapid  develop- 
ment in  efficiency  and  the  making  of 
new  adjustments  to  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion. It  will  be  wise  for  Oberlin  to  get 
awake  as  soon  as  possible  to  this  coming 
storm  of  criticism,  and  to  begin  making 
such  changes  in  educational  service  as 
can  be  seen  to  be  advisable. 

“ It  is  Oberlin’s  educational  efficiency 
that  we  graduates  can  be  proud  of:  to 
be  a graduate  of  Oberlin  ought  to  stand 
as  a guarantee  of  strength  of  intelligence 
and  character.  It  cannot  be  said  truth- 
fully that  graduation  from  Oberlin  car- 
ries with  it  any  particular  assurance  of 
first-class  personality.  There  is  provin- 
cialism in  the  local  atmosphere  in  Ober- 
lin town,  and  that  provincialism  is  per- 
meating the  college.  It  is  hard  to  over- 
come the  provincialism  of  the  small 
town  college.  But  there  must  he  ways 
by  which  it  can  be  overcome,  and  it  is 
for  the  Oberlin  faculty,  supported  by 
the  more  intelligent  alumni,  to  discover 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  overcome.” 


NOT  AN  OBERLIN  MAN 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  William  D.  Sho- 
walter.  editor  of  the  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher. New  York,  early  in  April,  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  educated  at 
Oberlin  College.  The  records  of  the  col- 
lege, however,  show  that  he  was  never 
a student  at  Oberlin. 
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ARTIST  RECITALS 

A song  recital  was  given  March  23  at 
Finney  chapel  by  Mr.  Louis  Graveure, 
with  Mr.  Bryceson  Treharne  at  the 
piano.  He  offered  the  following  pro- 
gram : 

Russian  Songs  Moussorgsky 

In  My  Attic 
Death’s  Lullaby 
The  Seminarian 
The  Doll’s  Cradle  Song 
Parasha’s  Song 

Old  English  Songs 

Westron  Wynde  Traditional 

Summer  is  a-coming  in 

Date  Unknown , 1600 

What  if  a day  ..Tlionms  Camp  ton,  1570 
Flow  Thou  Regal  Purple  Stream. . . . 
Arnold 

French  Songs 

La  Caravane  Chaussnn 

J’ai  dit  aux  etoiles Paladilhe 

La  Vagabonde Ernest  BU'Ch 

Vision  Fugitive,  "Herodiade” 

Massenet 

Lyrics  from  Byron  and  Bums 
Go  Fetch  me  a Pint  of  Wine  (Burns) 

Franz 

There  be  None  of  Beauty’s  Daugh- 
ters (Byron)  Mendelssohn 

The  Blue-Eyed  Lassie  (Burns)  .Jensen 

Thy  Days  are  Done  (Byron 

Schumann 

Vale  Russell 

The  Leprechaun  

arr.  by  William  Arms  Fisher 

Corals  Bryceson  Treharne 

Five-and-Twenty  Sailormen  

Coleridge  Taylor 


Mr.  Pietro  Yon  gave  the  following 
program  on  the  organ  at  Finney  chapel 
April  6: 

Sonata  Cromatica P.  A.  Yon 

Andahte  Rustico — Allegro  Vigoroso 
Adagio  Triste 
Fantasia  e Fuga 

Freres  Jaques!  Dormez-vous? 

J.  C.  Unger 

Toccata  et  Fuga  in  C major Bach 

Christus  Resurrexit 0.  Ravanello 


From  the  Mountainside.  .G.  W.  Andrews 
Echo 

First  Concert  Study P.  A.  Yon 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  TEACHING 

It  is  generally  recognized  that,  because 
of  the  increasing  realization  of  its  value, 
music  will  become  a more  and  more  im- 
portant study  in  the  school  curriculum. 
The  publication,  therefore,  of  " The  In- 
troduction to  School  Music  Teaching," 
by  Professor  Karl  Wilson  Gehrkens  of 
the  Conservatory  faculty,  is  particularly 
timely. 

Professor  Gehrkens  embodies  in  this 
work  the  latest  pedagogical  ideas.  While 
he  treats  of  the  subject  in  some  detail, 
outlining  its  development  in  the  first 
grades,  the  intermediate  grades,  and  the 
high  school,  his  chief  emphasis  is  upon 
the  fundamental  principles,  " the  spirit 
of  the  teacher,  his  breadth  of  view,  his 
practical  ability  to  make  use  of  material 
means  in  securing  ideal  ends,  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  interest  in  making  human 
life  richer  and  better  through  music.” 

Especially  noteworthy  is  his  chapter 
on  the  value  of  music  as  a school  sub- 
ject, considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  effect  of  music  upon  the  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  life,  the  intellect- 
ual training  it  provides,  its  value  as  a 
socializing  force  and  its  importance  in 
bringing  about  a worthy  use  of  leisure. 
Professor  Gehrkens  is  insistent  upon  ap- 
preciation of  music  as  the  end,  and  ad- 
vocates the  rather  novel  ideas  of  instru- 
mental music  classes  in  the  schools  as 
well  as  classes  in  harmony. 

The  necessary  qualifications  of  a good 
supervisor  of  music  are  enumerated, 
also  a list  of  books  valuable  for  his  li- 
brary. Blank  forms  used  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  Oberlin  are  included 
for  the  benefit  of  any  supervisor  desiring 
to  make  use  of  them.  G.  L.  A. 


Syracuse  university  is  making  elabor- 
ate plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  its  founding  this  June.  Ma- 
jor General  Leonard  Wood,  Ambassador 
Jusserand  of  France,  and  Viscount  Grey 
of  England,  have  been  invited.  John  R. 
Mott  will  probably  deliver  the  baccalau- 
reate sermon. 
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An  Expert  in  Star-Shell  Making 

Seabury  C.  Mastick,  ’91,  and  His  Work  in  the  Navy 


Seabury  C.  Mastick,  ’91,  is  a lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  United  States 
navy,  assigned  to  the  Pennsylvania.  In 
a personal  letter  to  an  Oberlin  friend 
early  in  March  he  gave  some  interest- 
ing particulars  of  his  work.  He  wrote 
in  part  as  follows: 

“ Realizing  that  war  was  coming 
when  we  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  in  February,  1917,  . I 
looked  for  a place  where  a man  then 
past  45  could  get  in.  I discovered  Class 
4 of  the  Naval  Reserve  was  about  the 
only  place  of  entrance.  I went  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  after  a pre- 
liminary examination,  was  given  a com- 
mission as  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  be- 
ing sworn  in  February  28,  1917.  I was 
one  of  the  first  twenty  officers  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  I was  called  to  duty 
in  May  and  sent  to  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
as  assistant  naval  inspector  of  ord- 
nance for  Connecticut.  At  that  time 
there  was  only  the  commanding  officer, 
myself  and  three  sub-inspectors.  I 
stayed  there  until1  after  the  armistice, 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  November,  1917,  and  finally  as  senior 
assistant  naval  inspector  of  ordnance  for 
all  New  England  and  the  northern  part 
of  New  York,  having  twelve  junior  offi- 
cers and  over  200  sub-inspectors  under 
me.  Besides  acting  as  executive  officer 
for  this  district  I was  labor  officer  for 
Ne'fc’  England  for  the  navy,  a job  which 
gave  me  many  interesting  experiences 
with  strikes  and  labor  troubles.  Also 
as  navy  manager  of  a cost  plus  plant 
making  hydraulic  gears  for  elevating 
the  guns  and  turning  the  turrets  for  the 
big  guns  on  the  battleships.  On  Novem- 
ber 2,  1918,  I was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander,  and  shortly 
afterwards  given  command  of  a naval 
ordnance  plant  at  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  star  or  night  illuminat- 
ing shells.  There  I had  to  build  the 
factory,  install  the  power  and  machin- 
ery, employ  my  working  force  of  about 


200  and  convert  a laboratory  experi- 
ment into  a factory  production  enter- 
prise. This  took  about  ten  months  and 
resulted  in  the  production  of  3-inch, 
4-inch  and  5-inch  star  shells  passing  a 
100%  efficiency  test.  On  October  1, 

1919,  I was  relieved  from  this  work  and 
ordered  to  Washington  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  navy  star  shell  work,  both  ex- 
perimental and  production.  In  January, 

1920,  I was  ordered  to  the  staff  of  Ad- 
miral Wilson,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Atlantic  fleet,  as  star  shell  expert. 
I have  been  with  the  fleet  on  this  flag- 
ship since  and  expect  to  get  back  to 
New  York  about  May  1.  We  are  hav- 
ing a most  interesting  cruise,  having 
been  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  Barba- 
dos and  Colon.  We  are  now  on  our 
way  back  to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  tar- 
get practice  to  last  six  or  seven  weeks. 
Ship  life  is  intensely  interesting  and  I 
am  more  than  thankful  to  have  this 
wonderful  opportunity.  Still — when  I 
get  back  to  New  York  I shall  have  been 
three  years  away  from  home  and  hope 
the  navy  will  put  me  on  the  inactive  list 
and  permit  me  to  resume  home  life.” 

Lieut.  Com.  Mastick  says  he  has  met 
many  Oberlin  men  in  the  course  of  his 
experience — “ all  doing  fine  work,  and  I 
am  sure  the  college  can  well  be  proud 
of  what  its  men — from  the  president 
down — have  done.” 

He  hopes  to  attend  Commencement 
this  year.  If  not,  he  promises  to  come 
next  year  for  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  his  class.  In  peace  times  Mr.  Mas- 
tick is  a New  York  lawyer. 


Your  key  number  should  be  17-1, 
which  means  that  your  subscription  is 
paid  to  October  1st,  1920.  If  it  is  16-1 
you  should  pay  $1.25  for  the  current 
year;  if  it  is  15-1  you  owe  for  last  year 
and  this.  Make  checks  payable  to  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Co..  Oberlin. 
Ohio. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


l 

MID-WINTER  REUNION  OF  OBERLIN 
COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

On  the  evening  of  March  2,  the  Ober- 
lin  College  association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia held  its  customary  mid-winter  re- 
union at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Isabel  F. 
Baldwin  Betts,  ’86,  1401  St.  Andrews 
Place,  Los  Angeles.  For  several  prev- 
ious seasons,  Mrs.  Betts  has  opened  her 
home  to  the  association  on  the  evening 
of  Washington’s  birthday,  so  that  such 
a gathering  has  come  to  be  almost  a 
fixture  in  the  calendar  for  its  member- 
ship. 

The  mailing  list  of  “live  members” 
aggregates  above  five  hundred  persons, 
scattered  throughout  fifty  or  more  towns 
and  cities  of  Southern  California  and 
over  one  hundred  were  present. 

Aside  from  plans  beforehand  for  cer- 
tain music  and  readings,  there  was  no 
formal  program,  and  all  the  speechify- 
ing was  wholly  impromptu. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Brooks,  ’57  O.  C.,  intro- 
duced the  off-hand  program  Jean  M. 
Shupp,  ’93-cons.,  gave  two  vocal  select- 
ions, with  piano  accompaniment  by 
Grace  H.  Nash,  ’02-cons.  Helen  A. 
Brooks,  head  of -the  Cumnock  School  of 
Expression,  Los  Angeles,  furnished  a 
treat  for  the  company  in  readings  by 
her  pupil,  Mary  Larkin.  Miss  Brooks 
shared  in  the  reunion  “as  a grand- 
daughter of  Oberlin,”  being  a daughter 
of  Dr.  Wrm.  M.  Brooks,  ’57  O.  C. 

Then  followed  talks  from  four  visiting 
Oberliners:  Frederick  M.  Blanchard,  ’93, 
now  of  the  faculty  of  Chicago  univer- 
sity; Mrs.  Susan  Kendall  Blanchard, 
'80;  Robert  A.  Millikan,  ’91,  also  of  Chi- 
cago university  and  current  lecturer  at 
Throop  College  of  Engineering,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  and  Genevieve  Davis  Olds, 
’97,  missionary  to  Japan.  John  Fisher 
Peck,  ’75,  now  a fully  adopted  son  of 
California  by  reason  of  persistent  resi- 
dence, escaped  a response  to  the  presi- 
dent’s bidding  for  an  impromptu  talk 


by  presenting  the  hostess,  Mrs.  Isabel 
Baldwin  Betts,  as  the  last  speaker. 

The  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
current  year  are  the  following:  presi- 

dent, Henry  F.  Clark,  ’68;  vice-president, 
Nellie  R.  Follansbee  Burke,  ’97 ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Cedric  E.  Johnson,  ’90; 
assistant  secretary,  Dr.  Edward  S.  Bick- 
ford; executive  committee,  Wm.  R. 
Wickes,  ’73,  Alex.  Dick,  Helen  Steele 
Pratt,  ’06. 

OBERLIN  REUNION  AT  LONG  BEACH 

[From  a Long  Beach  (Calif.)  paper.) 

Twenty-five  former  residents  of  Ober- 
lin, 0.,  attended  the  reunion  held  at  Lord 
& Taylor’s  at  the  dinner  hour  last  eve- 
ning. The  gathering,  which  was  in- 
formal, was  a farewell  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  G.  Comings,  who  left  this  morning 
for  their  home  in  Oberlin  after  a winter 
visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Milner.  Mr. 
Comings  and  Mrs.  Milner  are  brother 
and  sister. 

Among  the  Oberlin  graduates  present 
were  Mrs.  Harriet  Milner,  class  of  1867: 
Rev.  George  J.  Webster,  of  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  class  of  1875;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Comings,  1877;  Rev.  T.  W. 
Lincoln,  who  entered  the  college  first  in 
1865,  soon  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Union  army,  and  graduated  in  1874; 
Miss  Minnie  A.  Stow,  assistant  librarian, 
1885. 

Others  present,  who  came  as  students 
or  friends  of  students,  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Bovee,  Robert  Bovee,  Lois  Bovee,  Ada 
M.  Standen,  Kate  A.  Stauden,  Mrs.  J. 
Caroline  Clark,  Ruth  E.  Maltby,  Bessie 

B.  Lincoln,  J.  R.  Milner,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Rob- 
inson, and  Mrs.  Mary  N.  Metzger,  the 
latter  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  ALUMNI  MEETING 

An  unusually  successful  reunion  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  New  York 
was  held  in  the  music  room  of  the  Bilt- 
more  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  March 
27.  Great  credit  is  due  the  energy  and 
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intelligence  of  the  committee  in  charge, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Byrne,  ’ll,  C.  K. 
Fauver,  ’97,  E.  E.  Rich,  ’01,  R.  H.  Mc- 
Kelvey,  ’01,  R.  H.  Long,  ’06,  A.  L.  Peal, 
’07,  and  P.  J.  Ebbott,  ’08.  The  room  was 
filled  to  its  capacity,  there  being  nearly 
four  hundred  interested  alumni  gathered 
from  greater  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey.  The  spirit  of  “re-uning,’ 
with  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  friends, 
pervaded  the  entire  evening. 

The  entertainment  provided  by  the 
Woman’s  Glee  club  of  Oberlin  was  await- 
ed with  much  interest.  The  concert  sur- 
passed all  expectations.  The  tone  qual- 
ity was  rich  and  colorful:  the  singers’ 
response  to  Mr.  Wirkler's  painstaking 
leadership  was  immediate  and  some 
beautiful  effects  were  achieved.  It  seemed 
to  the  audience — now  widely  scattered 
alumni- — that  Oberlin’s  musical  message 
was  still  going  on.  The  ability  of  the 
glee  club  was  at  its  best  in  its  serious 
numbers. 

During  the  intermission  in  the  pro- 
gram Albert  W.  Staub,  ’04,  president  of 
the  association,  introduced  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  Dr.  Edward  I.  Bosworth, 
who  was  warmly  greeted.  In  speaking 
briefly  on  “ The  Greater  Oberlin,”  Dr. 
Bosworth  spoke  of  the  evident  necessity 
in  our  time  of  the  introduction  of  courses 
in  college  which  would  lead  to  a better 
understanding  of  the  international  mind. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  mu- 
sical program,  a general  handshaking 
ensued,  in  which  everyone  tried  to  see 
and  converse  with  everybody  else.  Not 
in  years  has  such  a large  gathering 
taken  place,  and  there  are  some  who  say 
that  if  a delightful  glee  club  of  young 
ladies  had  not  come  eastward  and  bud- 
ded at  about  Easter-tide,  it  never  could 
have  happened.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
a great  deal  of  good  fellowship  and  good 
dancing  afterward.  The  unusual  amount 
of  enthusiasm  that  was  everywhere  in 
evidence  during  the  entire  evening  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  a need 
in  greater  New  York  for  reunions  of  this 
kind. 

CLEVELAND  WOMEN  ACTIVE. 

The  Cleveland  Oberlin  Women’s  club 
holds  a luncheon  meeting  at  Halle 


Bros.’  dining  room  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month.  These  luncheons 
are  proving  an  excellent  place  to  “get 
together  and  see  old  friends,  and  meet 
new  ones.  The  club  cordially  invites 
all  women  graduates  and  former  Ober- 
lin College,  Conservatory  and  Academy 
students,  in  Cleveland,  permanently  or 
temporarily,  to  come  to  these  luncheons, 
whether  members  of  the  club  or  not.  •’ 

REUNION  AT  MANSFIELD. 

The  second  annual  banquet  of  the 
Mansfield  Oberlin  club  was  held  March 
27,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-six. 
Toasts  were  given  by  Rufus  Tracy,  Mrs. 
Albert  Beal,  Allen  Peck,  Lloyd  Burne- 
son  and  Scott  Coffin.  After  dinner  the 
members  went  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hiram  Caldwell,  where  a business 
meeting  was  held  and  a social  hour  en- 
joyed. The  officers  of  the  club  are: 
president,  Lorain  Cook;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Eva  M.  Miller;  chairman  of  social 
committee,  Mrs.  Hiram  Caldwell. 

REUNION  OF  .’05. 

There  will  be  a reunion  of  the  class 
of  ’05  at  commencement  time.  A num- 
ber of  the  class  have  already  signified 
intention  of  being  present,  and  it  is 
hoped  by  those  in  charge  that  there  will 
be  a large  attendance  at  this  fifteenth 
anniversary. 

ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’70 — Harriet  L.  Keeler  spent  the 
winter  at  Buchanan,  Va.  Her  new  book 
on  wild  flowers,  “ Our  Northern  Au- 
tumn,” is  on  the  press. 

’72 — Theodore  E.  Burton  was  nomi- 
nated by  President  Wilson  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  federal  tariff  commission  on 
April  13.  He  declined  the  honor,  how- 
ever. 

’75 — Wilberforce  university  at  Wilber- 
force,  Ohio,  of  which  W.  S.  Scarborough 
is  president,  has  nearly  one  thousand 
students.  In  a recent  campaign  for 
funds,  $80,000  was  readily  raised. 

’78 — Gen.  Wilder  S.  Metcalf  is  chair- 
man of  the  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  educational  committee  for  ex-service 
men.  The  Lawrence  association  has 
sent  in  some  40  applications  for  schol- 
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arships  in  various  institutions.  Funds 
are  provided  from  money  left  over  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  state  con- 
vention and  is  president  of  the  local 
Wood  club. 

’78,  ’81  t. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wesle  Stover 
and  Helen  Stover,  a former  student  in 
the  academy,  are  to  leave  the  West 
Central  African  Mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can board  in  April,  and  return  to  the 
U.  S.  via  Madeira  and  London.  They 
had  hoped  to  round  out  forty  years  of 
service,  but  because  of  illness  have  de- 
cided to  come  home  this  year. 

’83^F.  G.  Alger  has  moved  from  Hart- 
ford. Vt.,  to  785  Page  street,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H. 

’84 — E.  L.  Hotchkiss  is  living  at  965 
Tulare  avenue,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

’84  t. — Rev.  James  E.  McConnell,  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  pastor  of  Union 
church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  summer  sup- 
ply in  the  Second  church,  Oberlin,  in 
1908,  and  two  or  three  summers  before 
that  in  the  First  church,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  World  Movement  and 
will  have  his  office  in  New  York  city. 
He  also  has  served  for  fifteen  years  as 
college  pastor  in  Carlton  college,  North- 
field,  Minn. 

’87 — Mrs.  D.  0.  Kinsman  (Anna  Bar- 
nard) has  been  made  state  chairman 
for  Wisconsin  of  the  committee  on  wom- 
en’s activities  in  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. She  was  president  of  the  first  dis- 
trict of  federated  women’s  clubs  and  in 
1914  was  made  president  of  the  state 
organization.  She  is  now  president  of 
the  Appleton  Women’s  club,  and  advis- 
ory editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Club 
Woman.  Her  husband  is  D.  O.  Kins- 
man, professor  of  economics  in  Law- 
rence college. 

’90 — William  M.  Bennett  was  a candi- 
date for  delegate  at  large  to  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention  in  the  April 
primary  in  New  York,  as  a supporter  of 
Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  He  was 
opposed  by  the  Republican  organization 
and  defeated. 

’92 — After  completing  his  war  service 
with  the  Imperial  Munitions  board  of 
Canada,  in  operation  for  the  British 


Forgings,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  W.  N. 
Crafts  has  been  made  general  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Electric  Steel  Ltd.,  of 
Montreal.  This  company  has  recently 
been  organized  to  build  a large  elec- 
tric steel  plant  and  rolling  mills. 

’93 — Captain  S.  B.  Dudley  is  just  re- 
turning from  the  Near  East  where  he 
was  for  a year  with  the  Syrian  and 
Armenian  Relief  commission.  Under 
extremely  difficult  conditions  he  organ- 
ized and  equipped  a hospital  at  Mardin 
and  in  Syria  supervised  the  orphan- 
ages in  the  coast  towns.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  stay  affairs  were  in  so 
unsettled  a condition  that  traveling  had 
to  be  done  under  millitary  escort  and 
Dr.  Dudley  was  under  the  special  care 
of  an  Arab  general. 

’98 — The  address  of  Mrs.  Minnie  May 
Myers  has  been  changed  from  Rock- 
ledge,  Fla.,  to  Cocoa,  Fla. 

’98 — Frank  0.  Wilford.  attorney  at 
Elyria,  O.,  was  recently  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Lorain  county  fish  and  game 
club. 

’03 — E.  Allan  Leghtner  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  branch  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co.  His  address  in  New  Haven 
is  West  Rock  avenue. 

’05,  '09  t. — Claude  M.  Steele  is  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Dover, 
111.  He  recently  resigned  from  his  par- 
ish at  Mallen,  Wis. 

’05 — Mary  Elizabeth  Rodhouse  has 
been  for  some  time  in  army  library 
work  at  Walter  Reed  hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  now  at  the  tubercu- 
losis recuperation  camp  near  Denver. 
Her  present  address  is  Library,  U.  S. 
A.  General  Hospital  No.  21,  Bunell,  Col. 

’07 — James  W.  Chaffee  is  a patent  at- 
torney at  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  26  East 
Center  street. 

’08 — George  P.  Metcalf’s  address  is 
432  Sixth  street,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'09 — Ruth  E.  Johnston  is  doing  secre- 
tarial work  in  St.  Paul.  Her  address  is 
33  South  Avon  street. 

TO— Mrs.  Frank  R.  Ward  (Olive 
French)  has  changed  her  address  to 
145  Camden  street,  Roselle.  Park,  N.  J. 

TO — Vesta  M.  Little  is  a general  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  secretary  of  the  District  of  Col- 
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umbia.  Her  address  is  614  East  street, 
N.  W. 

’ll — Mrs.  Edward  C.  Wiley  (Elsie 
Keene)  has  moved  to  306  South  Broad- 
way, Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

’12 — Clinton  Bird  is  physical  educa- 
tion director  for  the  state  of  Alabama. 
His  address  is  209%  Park  Place,  Mont- 
gomery. 

’12 — Dorothy  R.  Swift  is  with  the  edu- 
cational department  of  the  International 
committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  347  Madi- 
son avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

’12 — Edgar  C.  Short  and  Mabel  Mac- 
Lennan  Short  are  living  at  178  Summit 
avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

’12 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Stitt  (Louise 
Appleton)  are  living  in  Delafield,  Wis., 
where  Mr.  Stitt,  after  receiving  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army,  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  instructor  in  mathematics  at 
St.  Johns  Military  Academy. 

’13 — Jarvis  P.  Robertson  is  living  at 
486  Driving  Park  avenue,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

’13 — David  C.  Reed  is  a chemist  with 
the  American  Ever  Ready  works,  Long 
Island  city,  N.  Y.  His  home  address  is 
61  Franconia  avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

’13— James  R.  Ford  is  in  the  display 
advertising  department  of  the  Leader- 
News,  Cleveland.  His  address  is  Cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A. 

■14 — Lester  M.  Beattie,  instructor  in 
English  at  Oberlin  in  1917,  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Harvard  at 
the  end  of  his  first  term. 

’15— Laurence  A.  Reedy  is, cashier  of 
the  New  Cambria  State  Bank,  New 
Cambria,  Missouri. 

’16 — M.  Pauline  Jeffery  left  India  in 
April  for  the  United  States.  She  is 
planning  to  study  medicine  either  in 
New  York  or  Chicago  with  a view  to  re- 
turning to  teach  in  the  new  Woman’s 
college  in  Vellore,  a joint  mission  insti- 
tution of  which  Dr.  Ida  Scudder  is 
founder. 

’16— Elmslie  T.  Thomas  is  instructor 
in  geology,  University  Hall,  Evanston, 
111. 

>16 — Marjorie  Emmons  is  living  at 
987  Roanoke  Road,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio. 


’16 — Grace  D.  Alien  is  teaching  at 
New  England,  N.  Dak. 

’17 — J-  Shible  is  a minister  and  teacher 
at  Fargo  college,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

'17 — Naomi  Henry  Little’s  address  has 
been  changed  from  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
to  Oelwein,  Iowa. 

’17 — Mrs.  Joseph  Zeisenheim,  (Char- 
lotte Cross)  is  living  at  North  Girard, 
Pa. 

’17 — Guy  R.  Bradshaw  is  a student  at 
Harvard.  His  address  is  27  Conant  hall. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’18 — Ruth  S.  Thayer  is  teaching  phys- 
ical education  in  the  Broadway  high 
school,  Seattle,  Wash. 

’18 — Ralph  J.  and  Wilfred  Kaufman 
are  chemists  at  the  Jackson  laboratory, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  They  live  at  72 
Pine  street,  Carney’s  Point,  N.  J. 

’19 — William  J.  Blair  is  a clergyman 
living  at  Marengo,  111. 

ex-’18 — Shelton  Wright  has  been 
awarded  a perpetual  scholarship  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  recognition  of 
faithful  and  distinguished  war  service 
abroad.  James  Todd  has  received  the 
same  award. 

’19 — Wera  C.  Schuller’s  address  is 
1120  West  Johnson  street,  (Madison, 
Wis.,  where  she  is  a graduate  student. 

’19 — Helen  Blanchard  is  a teacher,  liv- 
ing at  5 Summer  street,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

MARRIAGES 

’16 — Winifred  Hoult  to  C.  L.  Slem- 
mons,  Chrisman,  111.  At  home,  1022-24 
West  Locust  street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

■18 — Faith  Nelson  to  Theodore  Meyer 
Greene,  Lahore,  India. 

*18— iva  Louise  Conrad  to  Francis  L. 
Shonkurler,  Monticello,  HI..  October  9. 
They  are  living  at  Carthage,  Ind. 

BIRTHS 

*05 — To  Anna  Vosburgh  Fowler  and 
Stanley  Fowler,  a son,  William  Edward, 
April  8,  1717  Harbaugh  street,  Sewick- 
Iey,  Pa. 

-08— To  Ruth  Bullock  Boynton  and  Ar- 
thur J.  Boynton,  a son,  John  Fairfield. 
Cleveland,  March  13. 
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’09 — To  Sophronia  Allcock  Engel  and 
Carl  L.  Engel,  a son,  Carl  Wliitefield, 
March  15,  Mayville,  Wis. 

T2 — To  Alice  Heydenburk  Leathers 
and  A.  L.  Leathers,  a daughter,  Mary 
Alice,  Agricultural  College,  North  Da- 
kota, February  9. 

T4  Cons. — To  Dan  and  Clarice  Paul 
Parmelee,  a son,  Cleveland,  April  1. 


’15  p.  t. — To  Henry  W.  Price  and  Gen- 
evieve Swezey  Price,  February  12,  a son, 
Weldon  Wales,  4025  Parrakeet  avenue, 
Toledo,  O. 

Ex-Con. — To  Vera  Robson  Souther- 
land and  Henry  A,  Southerland,  a daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Metcalf,  January  23,  at 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


Giles  Brown,  ’97,  Dies  of  Fever  in  Ceylon 

By  Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97 


A newspaper  incorrectly  addressed  to 
me  in  my  old  capacity  as  editor  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  brought  the  news  the 
other  day  of  the  death  of  Giles  Gordon 
Brown  of  the  class  of  ’97,  of  typhoid 
fever  March  12,  in  Ceylon.  The  same 
feeling  came  over  me  which  struck  me 
the  day  when  I bought  an  afternoon 
newspaper  and  out  of  a clear  sky  read  of 
the  death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I felt 
as  if  the  news  could  not  be  true,  as  if 
these  two  men,  both  so  full  of  life  and 
strength,  could  not  have  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  been  taken  away. 

Ever  since  his  graduation  from  Hart- 
ford theological  seminary,  in  1899,  Giles 
Brown  and  his  wife,  Clara  Pendleton 
Brown,  have  been  working  at  Jaffna, 
Ceylon.  The  same  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  college  had  soon  made 
him  the  head  of  the  mission  and  the 
president  of  Jaffna  college.  More  and 
more  responsibilities  had  been  thrown 
on  him,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had 
succumbed  to  the  fever  largely  .because 
he  had  given  himself  so  completely  and 
had  worked  so  much  beyond  his  strength 
in  his  anxiety  to  do  everything  to  build 
up  and  increase  the  work  to  which  he 
had  given  his  life.  It  will  be  hard  for 
the  American  Board  to  replace  a man  of 
such  ready  insight,  such  keen  sympathy, 
such  strong  religious  devotion,  and  such 
practical  good  sense. 

I remember  well  what  an  Impression 
he  made  on  me  when  I first  came  to 
Oberlin  as  a freshman  and  found  him  al- 
ready a prominent  man  among  the  large 
number  of  our  class  who  had  come,  up 
from  the  academy.  We  boarded  together 


at  Lord  cottage,  played  together  on  the 
second-class  teams,  did  our  mathematics 
together,  and  our  Greek,  and  experienced 
together  throughout  four  years  all  the 
torments  of  the  required  work,  the  joys, 
somewhat  heated,  of  class  rivalry,  and 
the  keen  pleasure  of  many  a happy  so- 
cial event.  I knew  him  in  all  the  rela- 
tions that  one  class  man  can  know  an- 
other, and  I know  that  the  impres- 
sion which  he  made  on  me  was  the  same 
which  he  made  on  all  the  members  of 
our  class.  I have  seldom  known  a man 
so  straightforward,  so  open  hearted  and 
so  sympathetic  as  Giles  Brown.  It  was 
never  hard  to  know  on  which  side  of  a 
question  he  was,  and  yet  so  open  mind- 
ed and  so  fair  was  he,  so  entirely  free 
from  anything  small,  or  from  any  touch 
of  personal  animosity,  that  even  the  men 
who  differed  seriously  with  him  always 
looked  upon  him  with  respect.  He  was 
our  class  president  in  our  senior  year, 
and  at  our  twentieth  reunion,  three 
years  ago,  he  was  the  life  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  In  fact,  we  felt  we  could 
not  have  a twentieth  reunion  until  we 
were  sure  that  his  leave  of  absence  was 
to  be  extended  for  another  year  so  that 
he  could  take  charge  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  American  Board,  and  thus 
be  with  us  In  the  spring  of  1917.  Open 
hearted,  clear  eyed  and  unafraid,  he  met 
all  of  th^  trials  and  joys  of  life  with  the 
same  straightforward,  boyish,  earnest 
spirit.  He  loaves  to  his  fellow-workers 
in  his  field,  and  to  his  classmates,  a 
place  that  cannot  be  filled;  to  his  family 
and  to  his  friends,  a memory  of  a clean, 
strong,  active,  sympathetic  life. 
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’56 — Mi'S.  Alonzo  P.  Browning  (Julia 
Kinney)  died  at  Lincoln,  Kans.,  March 
6.  She  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  in 
1831.  and  in  1834  came  with  her  family 
to  Oberlin.  She  taught  before  and  after 
marriage  in  the  public  schools.  She  is 
survived  by  four  sons  and  a daughter. 

’60 — Mrs.  John  Patterson  (Agnes  Jef- 
frey) died  recently  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

’61 — The  death  of  Mrs.  Murvin  Keithly 
(Fannie  May  Rogers)  at  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  has  been  reported.  She  was  an 
evangelist. 

’70 — Augustus  Barnum  died  April  21. 
1919,  in  Chicago,  where  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business  for 
many  years. 

’70  t. — Roswell  Chapin  died  at  Ober- 
lin March  17  very  suddenly.  He  served 
as  pastor  of  Congregational  churches 
through  Ohio  for  thirty  years.  He  re- 
tired from  the  ministry  in  1902  and  has 
since  been  living  on  his  farm  south  of 
Oberlin. 

’79 — Marion  Finley  Cowan  died  April 
15,  1918,  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  He  was  high 
school  principal  at  McArthur.  Cal. 

’83  t. — George  W.  Moore  died  March  14 
at  Fessenden  academy,  Fla.  He  was  a 
Fiske  graduate  and  an  untiring  worker 
among  his  own  people.  He  was  a 
devout  believer  in  the  future  of 
the  Negro  Congregational  church,  a 
loyal  friend  to  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association,  and  for  many  years  a 
national  figure  in  church,  civic  and  so- 
cial work.  His  wife,  Ella  Shepard 
Moore,  was  one  of  the  original  jubilee 
singers.  In  spite  of  ill  health  he  was 
still  doing  work  at  Fessenden  academy 


in  the  winter  and  at  Bricks  school. 
Bricks,  N.  C.,  in  the  summer.  He  is 
buried  at  Nashville  and  the  final  serv- 
ives  were  held  at  Fisk  university. 

’84  t. — Jesse  Downey  Foster  died  re- 
cently at  Berkeley,  Cal.  He  had  retired 
from  the  ministry  and  gone  into  business. 

’89 — Edward  Beverstock  died  of  apo- 
plexy at  Bowling  Green,  0.,  where  he 
was  an  attorney.  He  received  his  de- 
gree of  LL.B.  at  the  Cincinnati  law 
school.  He  was  very  successful  in  his 
profession.  He  is  survived  by  his  third 
wife  and  seven  daughters. 

’95  t. — Daniel  L.  Senior  died  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  April  5,  1919. 

’99,  ’00  t. — Henry  James  died  at  Me- 
tropolis, 111.,  January  10.  He  had  been 
a pastor  of  churches  at  Cleveland,  Kent, 
Lorain,  and  Orland,  Ind.,  and  for  the 
last  year  at  Metropolis.  He  was  a very 
effective  preacher. 

Laura  McCord,  daughter  of  James  B. 
McCord  of  the  class  of  1891,  and  of  Mar- 
garet Mellen  SlcCord  of  the  "class  of  1893, 
died  at  Battle  Creek  sanitarium  March 
30,  following  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. 

Former  Student — Nellie  Page  died  at 
her  home,  93  East  Lorain  street,  Oberlin, 
of  tuberculosis  March  14.  She  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Lakewood  schools  until 
compelled,  by  ill  health,  to  resign. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Miller  died  at  Meadville, 
Pa.,  April  13,  aged  83.  For  many  years 
Mrs.  Miller  maintained  a boarding  house 
for  students  in  Oberlin  and  many  alumni 
remember  with  gratitude  the  home  she 
gave  them  and  her  motherly  interest  in 
their  welfare. 
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JULIA  G.  SEVERANCE 
SCU  LPTOR 

PORTRAITS  ::  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

Studio  68  South  Professor  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


NEW 

SONGS 

by 

John  Prindle  Scott 

“TO  AN  OLD  LOVE” 
(Sung  this  season  by 
Mabel  Garrison) 


“NOCTURNE” 

(Trio  for  voice,  violin, 
and  ’cello,  with  piano) 

“LIGHT!” 

"FOLLOWING  THE  STAR” 
“COME,  YE  BLESSED” 
“REPENT  YE” 

(Sacred) 

IN  PRESS 
“THE  OLD  ROAD” 

"THE  MAID  OF  JAPAN” 
"ONE  GAVE  ME  A ROSE” 

All  Published  by 

G.  SCHIRMER,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


Peace  and  Oberlin 


Alumni: — 

From  the  war  has  come  the  same  old  Oberlin  spirit,  but 
on  a different  plane — a fire-tried,  experienced  attitude. 


See  all  the  student  activities  in  the 


1921  = 


Cut  here  and  mail  your  subscription  to  Dean  C.  C.  W.  Nicol,  now, 
before  you  forget  it. 


Price  S3. 50,  Postpaid  anywhere 

copies 

I hereby  subscribe  for  of  the  1921  Hi-O-Hi. 

copy 


Enclosed  $ 


Address 


Kindergarten  - Primary  Training  School 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  A two-year  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  and  literary  studies. 

Address 


ROSE  A.  DEAN,  Secretary 

125  ELM  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


Summer  Session,  1 920,  June  1 8 -Aug.  5 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  departments: 


Chemistry  English  for  foreign 

Economics  students 

Education  French 

English  Composition  Fine  Arts 
English  Literature 


Geography 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 


Xqdosonqd 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Zoology 


The  attention  of  the  Alumni  and  of  all  teachers  is  called  to  the  opportunity  af- 
forded for  carrying  on  graduate  work.  The  department  of  Education  offers  courses 
that  are  fully  credited  toward  the  requirements  for  State  certification.  A limited 
number  of  senior  and  graduate  students  can  arrange  for  practive  teaching  in  the 
local  high  school.  Applications  for  practice  should  be  made  to  the  Director.  The 
courses  in  French  are  intended  to  be  of  particular  assistance  to  the  many  teachers 
who  have  recently  commenced  work  in  these  departments  and  who  feel  the  need 
of  added  preparation. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
request. 

Address  GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O,, 
or  E.  A.  MILLER,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 


A'  B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 


Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 


Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


BOOKS  by  the 

Faculty  of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology 


The  Goodrich  Bookstore 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE.  ’88 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western  States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its 
branches.  Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 
Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering 
courses  leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Fall  semester  opened  September  17th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical 
year  book. 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 


Charles  M.  Stieff 


for  those  to 
whom  quality 
Is  of  supreme 
Importance 


Stieff 


Incorporated 


PETITE 

GRAND 


THK 


" THE  RED  ROOM  ” 
for  Alumni  dinner  parties,  teas,  etc. 


Tea  Rooms 


39  College  Place 

7:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. 
Telephone  319 


315  N.  Howard  St. 


Established  1842 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Greater  X-ray  Service-™ 

through  Research 


FOR  years  after  the  discovery  of 
X-rays  it  was  evident  that  only 
intensive  research  could  unfold  their 
leal  possibilities. 

Meanwhile,  scientists  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  developed  the  pro- 
cess of  making  wrought  tungsten. 
This  proved  ideal  as  the  target  in 
X-ray  tubes  and  its  use  for  this  pur- 
pose soon  became  universal. 

Then  further  research  resulted  in  the 
development  of  an  X-ray  tube  of  a 
Tadically  new  type — the  Coolidge 
Tube— with  both  electrodes  of 
wrought  tungsten  and  containing 
the  highest  attainable  vacuum.  But 
the  complication  of  high  vacuum 
pumps  made  the  new  tube  in  large 


A 


Self- 

Rectifying, 
Radiator- 
type 
Coolidge 
X-ray  Tube 


quantities  impossible.  The  answer 
to  this  problem  was  the  Langmuir 
Condensation  Pump,  utilizing  mer- 
cury vapor  in  its  operation  and 
almost  automatic. 

To  meet  the  need  for  simple  X-ray 
apparatus  during  the  war — the  G-E 
Laboratory  developed  the  Self- 
Rectifying  Coolidge  Tube,  which 
made  possible  portable  outfits  at  the 
front.  The  latest  X-ray  outfit  of 
this  type  is  so  small  it  can  be  taken 
conveniently  to  the  home  or  to  the 
bedside  in  the  hospital. 

Thus  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  con- 
tinues to  serve,  that  progress  in 
things  electrical  may  continue  for 
the  good  of  humanity. 


General  Office 
Schenectady;  NY 


